Introduction

tapatrie de la pensee, and had regarded Germany as the second
mother of the Muses.

Yet the greatest Germans were in all ages inclined to be
sceptical about their own people. While their compatriots
were hoarsely bawling "Deutschland, Deutschland liber
alles," while the German philosophers were preaching: "If
the German people founders the whole human race will sink
with it, without hope of eventual restoration," they wrote
of Germany in words which were full of bitterness and
despair. More plainly than the foreigner they saw the faults
and weaknesses of their countrymen, their strength and limi-
tations. They saw that the Germans are too inclined to insist
upon the trivial and petty things of life, while allowing the
big things to escape them. They realized that the Germans
would have invented pedantry if it had not already existed.

They heard with foreboding the rustle of the wings of
the Prussian eagle. They uttered their warning against the
Prussianization of Germany, for they preferred freedom
without unity to unity without freedom. But when they were
compelled to keep silence, or were shouted down, they turned
from their compatriots with disgust. They began to divest
themselves of their Germanism.

So it is that even if every "good" German is a good Nazi
the best Germans are not Germans at all.